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and therefore the goods produced can be called wares, as they
could not before. To use modern technical phraseology,
there were values-in-exchange, as well as values-in-use. But
the market was very limited; in most cases restricted to the
people of a particular town or district. Indeed, looking at
England as a whole, it may be said that there were then a
number of local markets; not as there tends to be now, one
market. To-day, for instance, the price of corn is affected
by the whole demand of England, or rather of a much larger
area; then it would have been determined, but for legis-
lative action, by the demand of a comparatively small area.
It was this local limitation of demand that made the regu-
lation of prices and methods of manufacture so much easier
than it would be in modern times.94 The same smallness of
the market, and the fact that most of the articles demanded
were called for by necessity and not by fashion, caused
demand to be stable: none of the social difficulties now
caused by the rapid and incalculable fluctuations in demand
had as yet begun to show themselves.

ii. Capital played a very small part. In order to set up
as a master-artisan a man needed to be able to hire a house,
and buy the necessary tools, as well as, in many crafts, a
little money to buy materials. But skill and connection, the
ability to produce good wares, and the steady demand of a
small group of customers were far more important. This
element of technical skill modern machinery has driven far
into the background.

iii. There was as yet no large class of wage-labourers,
no " working-class " in the modern sense of the term. By
" working-men" we mean a number of men, from among
whom individuals may indeed rise to become masters, but
the majority of whom cannot hope ever to rise to a higher
position. But in the fourteenth century a few years' work